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Sin,—-The Kaleidoscope occasionally amuses many of 
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] its readers with enigmatical productions, of considerable 


merit in that way; the knowledge of which circumstance 
emboldens the author of this letter to offer this singular 
paradoxical piece to your future notice at some convenient 


4 opportunity ; I here mean the celebrated riddle of lia 


Lelia Crispis, which was found engraven upon a marble 
about the middle of the seventeenth century at Bolognia. 
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4 This perplexing and paradoxical puzzle has, since its dis- 


covery, attracted the attention of many ingenious men in 
various parts of Europe. In consequence of their labours, 
we meet with nearly fifty solutions. Perhaps the two best 
of these suppose Elia Lelia Crispis to denote the Rational 


-} Soul and the Christian Church ; but it appears to me, the 


riddle will admit of a fuller and more satisfactory answer, 
if we suppose this imaginary female to be descriptive of 
the downfal of idolatry. I will therefore take the liberty 
to repeat this singular production in the original language. 


THE BOLOGNIAN ENIGMA.* 
D. M. 
lla Lelia Crispis; 
Nec vir, nec mulier, 
Nee androgyna; 
Nec puella, nec juvenis, 
Nec anus; 
Nee easta;nec meretrix, 
Nec pudica; 
Sed omnia: 
Sublata 
Neque fame, neque ferro, 
Neque veneno; 
Sed omnibus: 
Nec ceelo, nec terris, 
Nec aquis, 

Sed ubique jacet, 
Lucius Agatho Priscius, 
Nec maritus, nec amator, 
Neque merens, neque gaudens, 

: Neque flens; 
Hance, 
Nee motem, nec pyramidem, 
Nec sepulchrum, 
Sed omnia, 
Sceit et nescit cui posuerit. 

The paradox itself’ proves Lelia Crispis not to have 
been a single human being, but a society or denomination 
of mien; because the character described was neither man, 
woman, nor hermaphrodite; neither maid, young man, 
nor old woman ; neither matron, harlot, nor chaste; but 
all of these. This part of the description can only be 
reconciled to reason, by supposing the character here por- 
trayed to be a sect or denomination. The following hint 
from the’enigmatist, which declares the ubiquity of the 
mystical lady, points pretty clearly to Idolatry; for she 
died not by famine, nor-by the sword, nor poison, but by 
all of them; and she lies neither in heaven, nor on the 
earth, nor in the sea, but every where; which seems to 





* For an English translation, see notes te correspondents. 


apply to the multiplicity of imaginary gods, which con- 
stituted the ancient mythology. Lucius Agatho Priscius, 
the avowed author of the enigma, may be supposed to 
have been a free-thinker, equally indifferent to Christi- 
anity and idolatry, for he declares himself to have been 
neither Lzlia’s husband nor admirer, and to have felt 
neither sorrow nor joy at her dissolution. He moreover 
asserts, that he knows and knows not to whose memory 
he erects this, which is neither a rude mass, a pyramid, 
nor a sepulchre, but all of them. 

Query. Can this be a cippus or monument? His 
knowledge or ignorance of the object of his piety may be 
explained by recollecting that his attention was turned not 
to an individual, but an associated multitude. 


Kendal. 
‘ >~><< 
POLITE LITERATURE. 
[CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.) — 
—>— 

It is not then unreasonable to suppose, that the child at 
eight years of age is so far acquainted with his mother 
tongue as to be able to read it with correctness and facility, 
and to know some of the principles of general grammar. 
Now I ask, in what branch of study can he be employed 
more profitably, from that period till the age of fourteen, 
than in the study of the Greek and Latin tongues? Child- 
hood is peculiarly the age for learning the elements of 
languages. The elements of languages can at that time 
be effectually taught; and in acquiring the knowledge of 
them the youthful mind is exercised and cultivated, and 
stored with ideas, and trained to skill in using an instru- 
ment the most extensively important, whatever be the 
future objects to which the attention may be directed ;s— 
the most important in its connexion both with accurate 
thinking, and with the clear and elegant communication 
of our thoughts. The moderate, but regular, application 
of two hours a day, under a proper method of instruction, 
would be sufficient, I am bold to assert, for conveying to 
the child, during the period which I have specified, sucha 
knowledge of the languages of Greece and Rome, as would 
render the further study of their writers a matter of ele- 
gant enjoyment to his ripening taste, and delightful im- 
provement to his maturer judgment. . 

But if we exclude the classics from the general system of 
liberal education, what can we effect during the same 
period in the cultivation of science ? Shall we proceed 
to make the child of eight years old a philosopher ?—Yes 
T am aware that some of our modern reformers conceive 
the notion, of teaching children geometry, and astronomy, 
and chemistry, and geology, and I know not what. But 
it is a preposterous and cruel notion, founded in ignorance, 
both of the human mind, and of the sciences, which these 
smatterers in literature profess to patronise. We must 
wait for the progress of natute to develop and strengthen 
the intellectual powers; and if we attempt by injudicious 
culture to force the fruit of science, we can at most obtain 


G. 








a production crude and noxious; and we bid fair to destroy 
the mental faculties by overstraining then. , 


Others there are, who would dvoid this error by letting 
the child run wild to the age of puberty: and the eloquent, 
but visionary, Rousseau, has employed all the fascinations . 
of language and fancy, to recommend this system—of 
leaving the intellectual faculties inactive as long as possible, 
that they may at length be called to the most effectual 
exercise. According to this theory, ‘if we could but 
bring up our pupil healthy and robust to the age of twelve 
years, without his being able to distinguish his right hand 
from his left, the eyes of his understanding would be open 
to reason at our first lesson ; and he would become under 
proper instructions the wisest of men.” If this were so, 
what a rare philosopher might have been formed out of - 
the savage of Avignon ! 

I formerly knew a gentleman, who followed Rousseau’s 
plan in bringing up his son. I very early warned him of 
the probable result; and had afterwards abundant oppor- 
tunities of sceing my predictions verified. The youth, 
who seemed to labour under no inferiority of natural un- 
derstanding, and had grown up to the age of twelve or 
thirteen without knowing even his letters—when an at- 
tempt was afterwards made to educate him, proved wholly 
unequal to the attention and mental exercise requisite .in 
abstract reasoning. I saw him once brought, by great 
exertion, to perceive the inference—that two lines, of. 
which one was neither greater nor less than the other, must 
be equal. I believe it was the first rational inference, the 
force of which he ever discerned ; and I believe it was the 
last. Having succeeded in producing any motion in the 
wheels of the intellectual machine, I entertained a hope 
that they might receive a centinued progressive impulse. 
But I soon perceived, that his mind, as if exhausted by. 
the effort, sunk back to its former state of motionless 
inactivity. 

Indeed it is hard to say, which is more injurious to the 
intellect of children, the total neglect of early culture, or. 
a culture excessive in degree, and ill-adapted in its kind 
to the tenderness of early life. As the latter exhausts the 
soil, and produces a growth as unhealthy and ill-formed, 
as it is premature; so the general consequence of the 
former is a rigidness of texture, which defies future cul- 
tivation. And it is worthy of observation, that the study 
of languages is that, to which the mind in very early 
childhood appears most competent; which, in its first 
elements, exercises the attention and the memory, while, 
in the progress of interpretation, it employs thought, calls 
forth the ingenuity of research, multiplies the ideas, en- 
larges the views, informs the judgment, and refines the 
taste. 

But let it also be observed, that the time which I pro- 
pose allotting to the acquisition of the learned languages, 
can by no means ‘interfere with any other objects, which 
may be supposed suited to the age of childhood. For the 
prosecution of other studies, one or two hours more in 
each day, during the same period, would be found amply 
sufficient ; and during childhood, I would never extend 
the time of application to. business beyond four hours 
in the day. Writing, English reading, History, Geo~ 
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graphy, and Chronology (as far as connected with the two 
latter) one or more of these I suppose to form part of the 
daily employment ; while some of them may be taught in 
such a form, as will contribute to the amusement arid re- 
laxation of the pupil. In the course also of English 
reading, a considerable acquaintance with facts in Natural 
History may be formed: and I am aware; that under pro- 
per masters, a child may, in his walks, be usefully led to 
distinguish various objects in the vegetable and mineral 
kingdoms} 80 far at least, as to be fatniliar with the leading” 
characters Of the principal classés. Yet I confess, that I 
value these acquirements, at the early period of which I 
speak, rather as calculated to awaken a spirit of accurate 
and attentive observation, than for the immediate observa- 
tion which they convey. 

But there is one branch of science—science sttictly so 
called—the elements of which I am persuaded are level to 
the capacity of a child; and I consider the neglect of it as 
a great and lamentable defect, in our system of liberal 
education. I mean Arithmetic: not that art of technical 
calculation, which commotily goes under the name; but 
the science of numbers, considered a$ a bratich of ma- 
thematics. I know not any Glass of ideas with which the 
mind may be sooner made familiar than those of number ; 
Hor any about which it may soorier be engageéa with much 
advantage, in close reasoning. The thing taughi as 
arithmetic in mercanfile schools, is unworthy cf the nate 
of science; and even to this, in ‘classical schools, little oF 
no attention is paid; which, I am conviticed, is the reason 
Why so many studetits in the uhiversity find insuperable 
difficulties in Geometry and Analyties\<If I might pres 
same to suggest a hint to the heads of that leatned botly; 
I would say, that the remedy of this evil might well de. 
sérve their considetation ; and that it might be remedidd, 
by their introducirig into thé schools a system of scientific 
Arithmetic, which should combine familiarity of. illus- 
tration with a method strictly demonstrative. The use of 
such a treatise might éasily be enforced in the classical 
schools, by their including it in the cours? of examinaton 
requisite for admission into college. 

The mention of this leads me to not the most grateful 
part of my subject ; to point out some other pafticalars, 
in which the present system of classical education does 
Seem to meto impede the progress of science and of gerieral 
literature. This is an ungrateful task; in whieh nothing 
but the paramount consideration of public utility could 
induce me to engage. But most of the particulars which I 
shall notice, are such as adinit of an easy remedy ; dnd are 
but the accidental imperfections of asystem, which I value 
as tadically good, and would }»ment to see displaced by 
any of the visionary theories of modetn reformers. 

The first evil I would mark is, thé extravagant length 
of time in each day, for which children are kept in school. 
I leave it to the medical profession to determine, how far 
so much confinement is consistent with the Health and 
vigour of their bodies. The objections which I advance 
against it are two: First, that it tends to give them a 
distaste to study—a relish for which it ought to be one 
great object of liberal education to form: Secondly, that 
it promotes a habit of mental indolence and inattention 
during.the periods of study, than which no habit is more 
unfavourable to literary progress. The child cannot; in 
the nature of things, have his mind actively engaged for 
so many hours, as he is obliged to have his books and 
papers before him. Buthe must in general seem to be 
engaged ; and he therefore lounges, and dreams over his 
books and papers. Half the time, or less, would be suf- 
ficient to finish his assigned task: but, from tiis very cir- 
eumstance, he is often led to give‘no real applicatioh to it 
from first to last. It may perhaps be more easy to point 
out this evil, than to find a remedy for it, as long as that 
servation of the Roman satyrist shall remain true—res 
nulla minoris constabit patri, quam filixs. But parents 
may be assured, that their children might make much 
@reater progress in literature, if the time they nominally 


Another evil, connected with the former, though appa- 
tently of an’ opposite naturé, is, the number of holidays 
so called, and the length of vacations which boys are _al- 
lowed in most schools. This contributes to impress on 
their minds the sentiment, that absolute idleness is enjoy- 
ment; a sentiment as unfounded in truth, as it is 
pernicious in its influence on the future habits. It, 


plication, by fits and starts, which never can supply the 
place of regular diligence. A course of uniform daily 
stddy, attentively pursued, atid therefore moderately con- 
tinued, is that which alone can ensure effectual progress ; 
and that which, so far from impeding, promotes enjoyment. 
(To be continued.) 


She Traveller. 
[From the Literary Gazette.] 
QUIN’S Vis: TO SPAIN. 
[Continued from our last.} 


The author's desetiptions ef Madrid, the meetings of 
the Cortes, the debates of the Landdburians, the street 
tumults, the theatres and amusements, the situation of 
the Royal family, and other circumstances of amemorable 
epoch, are all highly interesting; but though we could 
enlavge our review with maby éxcellent selections from 
these pages; we aré induicéd to Hitnit ourselves te the short- 
est specimens on one or two points. : ¢ 

© Décember. ‘The mornings and evenings of the winters 
in Madrid are, usually very cold. In England a cold 

inter is considered salubrious: here it is the contrary ; 

if Madrid is seated so high over the level of the sea, that 
its atmosphere is very thin; and ‘dceld northern wind, 
whieh seems scarcely strong enough to extinguish a lamp, 
pierces to the heart, and not unfrequently freezes the very 
sources of life. Pulmonary complaints, brought on by 
this excessive cold, are common ; and so rapid is their pro- 
gress, that the sufferer is carried to his grave in three or 
four days. Sometimes these imperceptible blasts act on 
the limbs exposed to them Abe a palsy, and they are the 
more dangerous, as they chiefly haunt the atinosphere im- 
mediately after a brilliant and Wath sin has left it. 
Hénce it is, that in this season the Spaniatds are seen 
usually muffied up to the eyes in their eloaks. By cover- 
ing the lower part of the countenance they breathe a warm 
air, a precaution that is almost indispensible to their safety. 
Their lungs are generally bad ; and this must be the case 
so long ds they contintie their deplorable custoth of 
sthoking eigars. The cigars most ebmimonly used ate 
nothing more than eight or ten grains ef coarse tobacco, 
wrapped up in a small square of white paper. It is not 
tobacco, in fact, which they chiefly smoke, but paper, 
which every body knows is impfegnated with an oil that 
is more or less poisonous. The oil of yellow letter-paper 
is & rapid and ratcorous poison, and though many 
Spariiards know this, they continue the habit. 
**‘ Thestreet of Alcala, superb in every other respect, is 
inconvenient for. pedestrians, on account of the narrowness 
of the foot-way, atid the roughness of the pavement. In 
snowy or rainy weather this inconvenience is much in- 
creased, #3 the footway is placed exactly under the pipes 
which convey the water from the roofs of the houses. 
These pipes project a little from the parapets, and the col- 
lected rain falls from their heights on the footway below; 
the simple addition of a perpendicular conduit either not 
having thought of, or kavirig been deenied too ex- 
pensive. <A want of cleanliness is also as observable in 
the streets of Madrid as in those of Paris. The ante-hall 
of the principal houses is generally left exposed to every 
sort of passengér. Sometimes a poor old woman esta- 
blishés in it her little stall for bread and fruit, and asses’ 
milk ; but this is no safeguard against its vidlation. In- 
deed, the proprietors invite every sort of oo 
odour, as immediately within the large front door, or 
rather gate, accommodations are constructed which at. 
tract the passenget from the street. 
* Beyond the front door, which is generally open, there 
is@m interior one, which is as generally closely shut. If 
a visitot desires to go in, he pulls a rope, which hangs 
near the door, and rings a bell. A servant appears at a 
small, square, grated aperture in the door, and demands 
his business; aftet which he is admitted to the interior of 
the house. I 1 
rally attends in the ante-hall: but in thése cases the stairs 














spend in study were much less. 


. besides, accustoms them to that kind of desultory.ap:. 


n the highest order of houses a porter gene- | i 


inquiries, the visitor goes up. In Madrid the higher 
classes chiefly live up stairs. The porate apart. 
ments are all assigned to the use of the servants and 
kitchen, or are stored with lumber. 

(To be continued. ) 


Ghit Chat. 


(From a Correspondeni.) 
A DINNER GIVEN BY A LADY. 


First Course.—1. The most material part of a man 
fried. 2. Asoldier'sstaff boiled. 3. A blockhcad hashed. 
4. A melanchely soup. 5. The unruly member boiled. 
6. One of the signs uf the Zodiac buttered. 7. A lean 
wonian a sate thiiialindn : 

Second Course.—1. The Grand Seignor’s dominions 
roasted in chains. 2. The food of Israel garnished with 
perpetual motion. 3A thing of no consequence. 4 
Eve’s temptation, with a blast of wind. 5. The ornae 
mental part of the head roasted. 6. A round unmeaning 
thing. 

A Dessert.—1. A Dutch Prince. 2. What a woman 
seldom gives. 3. To feelor grieve with Eve’s temptation. 
4. A musicalinstrument. 5. Married folks. 6. Running 
streams. r t 

Wines.—1. High hill. 2 A province in France. 
3. A soldier’s habitation. 4 A bag. 5. An island in 
the Atlantic. 6. The sailor’s delight. 

And after dinner the gentlemen played at the hind-leg 
of a hog. H. 

Everton July 16, 1823. 

The solution to the above will be sent next week. 











LUNATIC INGENUITY. 

If the following incident is not already familiar to our 
readers as it is to us, it may amuse them. If it really did 
recently occur as here stated at Lancaster, it is only a se- 
cond-hand.edition of a very old joke. 

A very laughable_ incident recently occurred at the 
Lunatic Asylum at Lancaster. A parish officer from 
the neighbourhood of Middleton, took a lunatic to the 
Asylum, pursuant to an otdér signed by two magistrates. 
As the man was respectably conhectéd, a gig was hited for 
the sand he was persuaded that’ it was merely an 
excursion of pleasure on which he was going. In the 
course of the journey, however, something occurred to 
arouse the suspicions of the lunatic with respect to his real 
destination ; but he said nothing on the subject, made no 
‘resistance, and seemed to enjoy his jaunt. When they 
arrived at Lancaster, it was too late in the evening to pro- 
ceed to the Asylum, and they took up their quarters for 
the night at aninn. Very early in the morning the luna- 
tic got up, and searched the pockets of the officer, where he 
found the magistrates’ order for his own detention, which, 
of course, let him completely into the secret. - With that 
cunning which madmen not unfrequently display, he made 
the best of his way to the Asylum, saw one of the keepers, 
and told him that he had got a sad mad fellow down at 
Lancaster, whom he should bring up in the course of the 
day; adding, ‘* He’sa very queer fellow, and has got very 
odd ways. For instance, I should not wonder if he was 
to say I was the madman, and that he was bringing me ; 
but you must take care of him, and not believe a word 
that he says.”” The keeper of course promised compli-« 
ance, and the lunatic walked back to the inn, where he 
found the overseer still fast asleep.. He awoke him, and 
they sat down to breakfast together. ** You're a very lazy 
fellow to be lying all day. I have had a good long walk 
this morning.”’ ‘* Indeed,” said the overscer, ** I should 
like to have a walk myself after breakfast. Perhaps you 
will go with me.””. The lunatic assented, and after break- 
fast lion it out, the overseer leading the way towards the 
Asylum, intending to deliver his charge; -but it never 
occurred to him to examine whether his order was safe. 
When they got within sight of the Asylum, the lunatic 
exclaimed, ‘* What a fine house that is!” ‘* Yes,” said 
the overseer, ‘* I should like to see the inside of it.” ** So 
should I,” observed the lunatic. ** Well,” said the other, 
‘+I dare say they will let us look through: however, I'll 
ask.” They went to the decor, the ovetseer rang the bell, 
and the keeper whom the lunatic had previously seen made 
his appearance with two or three assistants. The over- 
seer then began to fumble in his pockets for the order, 
when the lunatic produced and_gave it to the keeper, say- 
ing, ** This isthe man I spoke to you about, you wil. 
take care of him 3 shave his head, and put a Stratt-waist~ 





ascend directly from the ante-hall, and, after the usual | 


coat on him.” The men immediately laid hands on the” 
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poor overseer, who vociferated lowdly, that the other 
was the madman, and he the keeper; but as this only 
seemed to confirm the story previously told by the lunatic, 
it did not at all tend to procure his liberation. He was 
taken away, and became so very obstreperous, that a strait- 
waistcoat was speedily.put upon him, and his head was 
shaved secundum artem. Meanwhile the lunatic walked 
deliberately back to the inn, paid the reckoning, and set 


out on his journey’homeward. The good people in the 


country were, of course, not a little surprised on finding 
the wrong man return; they were afraid that the lunatic, 
in a fit of frenzy, had murdered the overseer; and they 
asked him, with great trepidation, what he had done with 
? ** Done with him,” said the madmen, “ why, 
[ left him at Lancaster Asylum, as mad as h—1;”? which, 
indeed, was not very far from the truth, for the wits of 
the poor overseer were well nih overset by his unexpected 
detention and subsequent treatment. Further inquiry 
was forthwith made; it was ascertained that the man wes 
actually in the Asylum. A magistrate’s order was pro- 
cured for his liberation, and he returned home on. Wed- 
nesday se’nnight, with a handkerchief tied round his head, 
in lieu of the covering which nature had bestowed upon 
it. 








A SLAVE AUCTION. 
“ Remarks during a journey tn North America,” 
h Adi. 


[Extracted from 
hed in the Christian Observer for 


by an Engli. 

October, 1822.] 

But the real plague-spot of Charleston, S. C. is its slave 
population, and the mixture of gaiety and splendour with 
misery and degradation, is too incongruous, not to arrest 
the attention even of the auperficiel It always reminded 
me of the delicate pink peach-blossoms which surround 
the black hovels of the slaves on the plantations. 

I shall never forget my feelings on being present, for the 
first time, at a sale of human flesh, which.took place here 
in a public street through which I was passing the other 
day. Turning from a fashionable promenade, enlivened 
by gay parties and glittering equipages, I eame suddenly 
in sight of at least 80 or 100 negroes, sitting on a large 
heap of paving stones; some with most melancholy and 
Gisconsolate faces, and others with an air of vacancy and 
apathy, apparently insensible to what was passing around 
them. Several merchants and planters’ were walking 
about, examining the unhappy creatures who were to be 
offered for sale—A poor woman, apparently about 28 
years of age, with a.child at her breast, her.two little boys, 
from eight to six years old, and her little girl about cig t, 
composed the jfirst lot. They were mounted on a ‘plat- 
form, with the auctioneer, taking hold of each others 
hands, and the little boys looking up at their mother’s 

ace with an air of curiosity, as if they wondered what 
could her look so sad. The mother then spoke a 
few words in ‘a faltering voice to the auctioneer, who re- 
peated them aloud, in which she expressed a strong desire 
to be purchased by,some one who lived near Charleston, 
instead of being sent to a distant plantation. They 
were then putup like cattle, with all the ordinary auction 
slang, and finally knocked down at 350 dollars round. As 
soon as they camé.down from the platform many of the 
negroes crowded atound the mother, inquiring if she 
knew who had bough her, or whither she was going; 
but glas! all that she knew of her future destiny was, 
that a new owner had obtained possession of her and 
her offspring for 350 dollars cach. I could not stay to 
see the repetition of the hateftA process.on the person of a 
field labourer, who composed Re next lot, and who ap- 
peared depressed and dejected beyond what I had con- 
ceived. The melancholy feelings With which I quitted 
this scene, were not diminished ‘by the reflection, that it 
was my country which first transported the poor African to 
these western shores; that it was when they were the 
shores of a British colony that slavery was fe introduced 
by British ships, Britis 





capital, and with te sanction 
and encouragement of a British parliament. Would 
that I could forget that in a single year (1753)no0 less 
than 30,000 slaves were introduced into Ameri, by 
a hundred and one vessels belonging to Liverpool e! 
that the efforts of 2 of the American states to abo. 
lish the importation slaves, were long defeated by 
the royal negative, which was put on those acts of the 
colonial le; salenath which had for their sole object the ex- 
tinction of the slaye-trade; and that Burke was but too 
well justified in stating in Parliament, that ‘‘the refusal 
of America to deal any more in the inhuman traffic of 





negro slaves, was one of the causes of her uarrel with | 


Great Britain!” Would that.I could forget that if Ame- | for the ses, 1 design 
rica has still her slaye-holding states, we see Britons have | which so sma}] q space was 
also our slave-holding colonies; and that in neither the | remainder 
one nor the other has one step yet been taken towards tie | ornaments.’ 


emancipation, however remote, of the injured African! 


Anecdote of a Sailor.—His name a 
and he was a seaman belonging to Captain Defaud’s ship, 
employed in one of hef boats trading between Porto Nova 
bad Wydah. ‘The boat had arrived at Wydah, the oflicer 
commanding which reported, that, soon after he got under 
weigh from Porto Nova, a tornado came on, and that, 
while Papineau was in the act of furling the topsail, he 
fell overboard. It was about eight o’clock in the evening 
when the accident occurred; and the wind blew with so 
much violence, that it was some time before the man was 
missed, and his fate known to his officer; and no doubt what- 
ever was entertained by him but that he had perished. He, 
however, by great muscular power, and skill in swimming, 
was enabled to keep himself above water all night without 
any extraneous aid, and he was picked up at six o’clock 
the following morning, by the ship Liverpool] Hero’s boat, 
about a quarter of a mile from the shore, in safety, without 
any assistance whatever. Joy at seeing him, and liberty 
and equality being the order of the day, he was imme- 
diately placed at the dinner table, with a bottle of claret 
before him, when he related to the company what his feel- 
ings and resources were during his periloussituation. The 
tornado had come on with unusual violence just when 
he had got the sail secured, and he said that he was liter- 
ally blown overboard, and fell into the water about a foot 
clear of the vessel’s side. He called out, but the wind 
and sea made too much noise for him to be heard, and the 
vessel was quickly out of sight, scudding before the storm. 
He was aware that he was only three or four miles from 
the shore, and being an excellent swimmer, he was deter- 
mined to struggle for his life. Sharks alone gave him any 
uneasiness, but even them he was determined to contend 
with. Sailors, in order to secure their knives, fasten them 
by lanyards, either to the flaps of their trowsers’ pockets, 
or round their neck. Papineau’s-was secured to his neck, 
and the possession of this weapon (which fortunately he 
had no occasion to use) gave him confidence against the 
tiger of the deep. Soon after he got into the water, he 
divested himself of his shirt and trowsers, and tied his 
handkerchief about ‘his head; the tornado continued to 
blow strong for an hour, when the wind veered to the 
northward, and blew fresh from the land during the 
greater part of the night, which retarded his progress to 
the shore. He swam towards it, as nearly as he could 
calculate, about half an hour at a time, and that alternately 
on his back, and on his stomach, when he would rest him- 
self by remaining nearly motionless on. his back for as long 
a period, with his em nerally as he supposed towards 
the shore; and he often fancied that he had made much 
greater progress towards it than-proved to be the case: for 
the wind blowing from the land, and his ear being nearly 
on a level with the water, caused the sound of the surf 
roaring on the beach to be sometimes so audible, as to give 
‘him the impression of his being just about to enter it, 
when lie would renew his exertion of swimming, and be 
disappointed in the result. His remaining so long in the 
water as ten hours, and without any support but what he 
derived from his own exertion, appears almost fabulous ; 
and can only be accounted for by his superior muscular 
strength and sélf possession, being aided by the tempera- 
ture of the water approaching that of his body, by which 
means heat was but slowly (if.at all) abstracted from it; 
the specific gravity also of sea water being in all probability 
considerably augmented near the equator by excessive 
evaporation, his body floated in it without much muscular 
exertion being required. : 





_ Magnificent Saitccilar.—In _Roscoe’s translation of the 
life of that celebrated artist, Benvenuto Cellini, the fol- 
lowing account is given of this exquisite piece of work- 
manship :—‘* I desigried an oval almost two-thirds of a 
cubit in size, and upon this oval, as the sea appears to 
embrace the earth, I made two figures, about a hand high, 
in a sitting posture, one with its legs within those of the 
other, as some long branches of the sea are seen to enter 
the land, and in the hand of a man ‘figure representing the 
ocean, I put a ship contrived with great art, in which was 
deposited a large quantity of salt ; under this.I represented 
four sea-horses, and in the right hand of the ocean I put 
his trident. ' ‘The earth I represented by a figure, the most 
elegant. and beautiful I could form an idea of, leaning 
with one hand —_ a grand arid magnificent temple: 
‘sis was to hold the pepper. In. the other hand I puta 
COmucopia adorried with ‘all the embellishments I could 
think of, ‘To complete this idea, in that part which ap- 
pearedto be earth, I’ representéd ‘all’ the most’ béautiful 
anim2"s that element produces. In the which stood 
the finest sorts of fish and shells 

ble of containing ; in the 
of the oval I placed several grand and noble 
—The works of this célebrated man hre be- 
come extremely tarce, particularly in this coutitry; there 


was Jean Papineau, 


is, however, one remaining gem which bears testimony 
to this transcendent genius, in the collection at Fonthill 
Abbey. It consists of a cup hollowed out with vast labour 
from one of the largest known blocks of Hungarian topaz. 
The shape is an oval, with green enamelled dragon 
handles, supported on ‘a tripod of dragons of the same 
materials. ‘The handles and the feet are very thickly 
studded with diamonds, rubies, emeralds, sapphires, and 
other precious stones. It is said to have been executed 
and intended as a marriage present to Catherine Cornaro. 
There is an anecdote told at Fonthill, that Mr. Beckford, 
to obtain only a sight of this magnificent cup, gave a 
hundred guineas. Its estimated value is said to be four 
thousand guineas. 


Population of the principal Cities of Hindostan.—The 
following is an approximate estimate of the principal cities 
of Hindostan : 

Benares.... 










Hydrabad 
Dacea .-- 


Bic ccccccccsoscees 





angalore 

Baroda 100,000 | Palhampour : 

The total population of Hindostan is estimated at 
134,000,000, and its extent 1,280,000 square miles. 


Cardinal Viviers.—John de Brogni (Cardinal Viviers) 
who presided at the Council of Constance, as Dean of the 
Cardinals, had in his youth been a hog-driver: some 
Monks passing by the place where he was busied in that 
mean employment, and taking notice of his wit and viva- 
city, offered to carry him to Rome, and bring him - to 
study. The boy accepted their offer, and went to a shoe- 
maker to purchase & pair of shoes for his journey. The 
shoemaker trusted him part of the price; and told him, 
smiling, he should pay the rest when he was made a 
Cardinal. He became a Cardinal in reality, and did not 
forget his former low condition, but took care to perpe- 
tuate the remembrance of it by building a chapel opposite 
the gate of St. Peter’s Church, at Geneva, in which he 
caused this adventure to be carved in stone, where he is 
represented young and bare-footed, keeping hogs, under a 
tree, and all around the wall ate figures of shoes to express 
the favour he received from the shoemaker. This monu- 
ment is still in good preservation at Geneva. 


The Law.—[Communicated by a Manchester corres- 
pondent. | 

The Emperor of Morocco’s ambassador, in the reign of 
Charles the Second, visiting, among other places, West- 
minster Hall, asked his interpreter, ** What was the pro- 
fession of the gentlemen walking up and down in it ?”” 
who replied, ** Thelaw.” ‘Phe ambassador seemed to be 
alarmed at the reply; and shaking his head at the vast 
multitude of professors, said, ‘* That in his master’s do- 
minions, although infinitely more extensive, there were 
but two of that profession allowed, one of whom the Em- 
peror had been obliged lately to hang, to preserve peace 
and good humour among his people; and the other he 
always kept chained up, to prevent his doing mischief.” 
What would have been the sentiments of that ambassador 
in these times, when, for every single lawyer then, there 
are now at least fifty ? 


Petrifactions.—-As the fishermen belonging. to the 
salmon fishery at St. Andrew’s, were lately returning from 
adjusting their nets, oné of them picked up from*a hole 
or cavity in the sand, what he supposed to be a piece of a 
broken spar, and:carried it to the salmon house. * Bailie 
Mitchell, one of the proprietors of the fishery, and another 
om. happening to be present at the time, upon 
ooking at it, were struck with its uncommon appearance, 
and the fishermen willingly ceded it at the request of the 
Bailie, in whose hands it now remains. “It'was imme- 
diately brought to St. Andrew’s, and after being’ properly 
washed, and submitted to minute inspection, has been 
ascertained to be a petrifaction, or rather an incrustation, 
of a musket or match-lock, into a solid mass. Notwith- 
| standing the adhesion and incorporation of various kinds 
‘of shells, and other marine ‘substances, which rénder it a 
! great natural curiosity, the stock, barrel, and ramrod, can 
be distinctly traced from the muzzle downwards, with the 
keepers and pins that attach them together s and although 
the but-end 1s not so entire, having been either broken or 
wasted from the great length of time it must have lain 
embedded in the sand, the Jength of the piéce measures 
.~ feet, and the weight 174 pounds.-Edinburgh Courant, 

uae 30. 
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Poetry. 





FAREWELL TO ———. 
—-_— 


The dream is oer, the spell is broke, 
The dear delusion past, 
From fairy visions rudely woke, 
I start amazed,—aghast ! 
Ye favourite haunts, ye peaceful glades, 
Ye hills and vallies fair ; 
What spirit of your sylvan shades 
Shall image my despair ! 
Low bend your heads, ye lofty woods, 
For hark! the solemn hymn 
That rising far o’er fell and floods, 
Chants love’s sad requiem ! 
Ye Nymphsand Hamadryads fair, 
Ye genii of the spot; 
Ye tiny elves disporting near, 
in flowery dell or grot. 
Ye Naiads of the glittering stream, 
That silent vigil keep; 
Wake, wake, from out your tranquil dream, 
And learn, like me, to weep. 
Ah! turn to this cold earth again, 
And quit your airy steep, 
Ye shades that round St. Wilfrid’s fane 
In forms of beauty sweep. 
Angels that guard yon blessed spot, 
Where rest the peaceful dead, 
That lov’d, bewailed, forgotten not, 
Sleep in their chilly bed. 
In pity lest the rending sigh, 
From heart by anguish riven; 
In pity mark the tearful eye, 
And point to joy, and heaven. 
a a * a a . 
Lov’d scenes adieu! the foot of time, 
Unwearied, journeys on; 
And I must brave a colder clime, 
And hasten to be gone. 
And oh! one parting prayer would plead 
For those beloved—how well! 
But never, though the heart may bleed, 
Can language, passion tell. 
And words are weak, and tears are vain, 
To paint the bosom’s woe: 
Away, I may not gaze again—= 
One kiss, and bid me go! 
Farewell, farewell, the bell has rung 
From Wilfrid’s lofty spire; 
The final dirge of love is sung, 
The dreams of hope expire. 
Scenes, friends belov’d! a last farewell! 
And ob! whate’er my lot, 
‘Though language vain essays to tell, 
And speech replieth not, 
Deep in my breast your love enshrined, 
& halo pure shall shed; 
Teach me through life to be resigned, 
And soothe my dying bed. 
Farewell! and ministering angels fair, 
Frem heaven's high arches bend, 
Gupport in drooping hour of care, 
-_ Amd cheer till time shall ead. 
Etverpoel. 


GREECE, 
Oh, Greece! fair theme of many a poet’s song, 
Unfeeling is the heart which hears thy wves, 
And is not grieved at each recited wrong, 
Inflicted on thy children by their foes. 
Oh, land! where Freedom’s dayspring first arose, 
And where the Sciences first deigned to dwell; 
Where Learning first descended to disclose 
To man her treasures—teaching him to excel 
His feliow-men who fall by Pleasure’s guileful spell. 


Land of the brave! land of the great and wise! 
Where patriot-bosoms for their country bled, 
And reared the flag of Freedom to the skies; 
When Valour, banished, from thy nations fled, 
What tears of anguish must the few have shed 
Who still ’gainst Turkish foe-men dared to rise, . 
And, fighting, nobly fell on Glory’s bed, 
To shun the sight so hateful to their eyes, 
Of Greeks—no longer Greeks—become a Turkish prize ! 


Oh, days of turpitude !—degenerate race 
Of noble sires, whose deeds of brightest fame 
Are their posterity’s most foul disgrace; 
Had Marathon no magic in its name, 
To light your bosoms with a generous fiame? 
No!—where the sires fell on the foe-strewn plain, 
There Slavery’s bondsmen the lost sons became; 
Maidens were torn from every sacred fane; 
And Virtue left the land, and Vice commenced her reign. 


Then seem’d thy sun to set in endless night, 

Oh, land of glory ! when the Turkish sword 
Stained thy bright honour of ancestral might, 

And Grecian maid acknowledg’d Turkish lord; 
But Freedom still her once-loved state deplored, 

And to reanimate her favourites flew: 
Their noble breasts the inspiring voice ador’d— 

Gazed o’er the plains whence Greece her glory drew— 
And what Greece once has done—that Greece again shall do! 
' LEIGH WALDEGRAVE. 





TO THE EDITOR. 


S1r,—Should you think the following enigma worthy 
a portion of that corner in your interesting miscellany 
which you adopt for the amusement of the little folks, 
it is at your service; I do not know that it ever was in 
print.—Yours, &c. ’ JUVENIS, 
Manchester, July 8, 1823. 
Hark ! ladies your silence I ask, 
If a boon that’s so rare you will grant, 
Impose a few moments the task, 
Nor tell me you won’t and you can’t;—< 
Your wishes and schemes I fulfil, 
And the line you ordain I pursue, 
Obsequious I bend to your will, 
For I owe my existence to you. 


Suspended perhaps by your side, 
Or snug in your pocket I’m found, 
And whether you walk or you ride, 
Lalways encompass you round; 
In the utmost extremities cast, 
Iam found buth to strengthen and save; 
I attend you through life to the last, 
And after descend to the grave. 


Though speeches elaborate, ’tis true, 
Without my assistance are made, 
Yet who can deliver them through, 
Nor once have recourse to my aid; 
The finest address ever spoke, 
So masterly, polished, and free 
(Nor think that I say it in joke) 





_ Perhaps was.preceded by me. 
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Promotion you know is the boast 
Of men who stand high in renown, 
Yet those who approve me the most 
, Express it by turning me down; 
Hew pointed and sharp is the kind 
Of discipline some can pursue; 
The sex, the most soft and refined, 
Take pleasure in piercing me through. 


My name, though no tongue can relate, 
The dumb may be heard to proclaim ; 
I proceed from the mouth of the great; 
I am fixed by the hand of the dame; 
Of the tongue, independent and free ; 
Though he calls me the creature ef whim, 
I could prove him indebted to me, 
I am never beholden to him. 


Tam light as a-breath or a sound, 
Of substance undoubtedly made; 
In parties sometimes I am found, 
Where secrets by me are conveyed; - 
I serve for a delicate hint, 
Attention arrest by a word, 
And one seldom met with in print, 
But one that is frequently heard. 


No matter who chooses to meet, 
No matter for why they convene, 
No matter to where they retreat, 
With them J may always be seen ; 
Iam found both of silk and of stuff; 
Three letters will spell you my name; 
But surely I’ve told you enough; 
Come, ladies, proclaim who I am ! 


[eae 
A NEW SONG, : 


WRITTEN FOR THE ANNIVERSARY. DINNER OP THR LIVERPOOL 
PRINTERS, HELD ON SATURDAY, JULY 19, 1823. 
Tungz—“‘ Gee ho, Dobbin.” 
Sate ae 
Ye famed men of letters, companions 80 jolly, 
Take copy from me, and chase out melancholy ; 
To the point I'll soon come, Sirs, nor run it’on long 
Ere a period I put to the lines of my song. 
Huzza! for the Printer, may care never press him 3 
But friendship and love ever bless him, Huzza! 


On Mersey’s wide margin I went on the tramp, 

My stick in my hand, short of quoins, spirits damp; 
When a fair slender female, of paragon face, 

Began soon to se¢ me in much lewer case. 

Huzza, &c. 

Her figure was capital—'twas nonpareil, 

Her look—oh ! what cut could ex-press euch a smile? 
Sprung she seemed from no minion, but some English earl, 
For her rings were all set with bright diamond and peari. 
Huzza, &e. 

In my heart Cupid’s shooting-stick made devastation, 
And she soon gained a point of my great admiration! 

I stood like a column, her galley-slave I, 

On the rack lest she'd batter my heart with the gui. 
Huzza, &¢. | 

Though reduced to 8 cypher, I soon numbered hopes up, 
And sorted in English my figures and tropes up; 

Type, letter, nor manuscript, e’er could record 

Each impressive paragraph, sentence, and word. 

Huzza, &c. 








Akiss I imprinted—an impression made; 

No bar to my wishes, | het-pressed the maid; 

My registered vows, as her page, rose above, ’ 

And em-braces soon proved the full token of love. . 
Huzza, &c. ; 

The matter revised, to the chapel we ran, ; 

Where the father, with book-work, soon bound us in one; 

Made up by the job, 1 was'locked up in joy; 

No sorrow could get in, my mind to annoy. 

Huzza, &c. aves * inte 
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SS 
Tis true, she would fret me with cross-rule and clatter, 
And then, to make even, I went on the batter; 
But my errors corrected, by her admonition— 
Of myself she soon gave me a second edition. 
Huzza,&c. i, 
It may be out of form, yet a verse I'll insert— 
May ye still, lads of metal, your metal exert; 
Composed may the fount of your glee ever flow; 
May health brace your nerves, and distribute all woe. 
Huzza, &e. . 
If foes to the press, monks or friars, be dreaded, 
Oh! then be your cannon well pointed and leaded: 
The foes to the press, kings er despots ahointed,— 
May you bcat them to death with your cannon well pointed. 
‘ Huzza! for the lever, slave-fetters to sever; 
The press, freedom’s bulwark, for ever, Huzza ! 


My song unrevised, Sirs, here gives me much trouble, 
J find in last verse I have made a sad double ; 
But you pressed me to sing, and, though out, I've no doubt 
You'll kindly o’erlook every “ double” and “‘ out.” 
Huzza, &c. 4 
When yous frames become Jattered with age, and look lank, 
May you still have /aid up a large heap at the bank ; 
And when to the light-house at evening you start, O! 
In landlord's good books— may you LIGHT on a guart-o! 
Huzza, &c. 


Though oft you impose, in this world, without feeling, 
And with hed and the devil have daily some dealing; 
*Neath the stone, when in coffin you're laid, may a column 
Your fame and worth publish as long as a volume. 

Huzza, &c. eT 
And now, since we're met here to fezst and to drink, 
To a sentiment, sure, I’ve a title, I think, 
Till here for our pudding again we shali hie, 
May you live on the fai of the land without pie. 

Huzza, &c. 


nomen 
EXPLANATION 


Of some of the technical terms used in the above song; the 
whole of the words printed in ita/ics being technicalities 
Those not noticed will be obvious. 


Companions, amongst printers, are those in one office. 

Copy is the manuscript or printed document to be put intype. 

Chase, the iron frame into which the types are fixed. 

To run on matter, means to continue sentences without the 
interruption of’ a@ paragraph. 

ramp, on foot, in search of work. ; 

Stick is a metal case in which the types are placed @ priori, 
and emptied afterwards into the galley. 

Quoins (coins) wedges used to lock up the types in the chase. 

To compose, of set, is to put the words in type, letter by letter. 

Lower-case contains the small letters of the alphabet; and the 
upper-case contains the CAPITALS. 

reil, minion, english, diamond, pearl, and cannon 

ifferent sizes of type.) 

Shovting-stick is a stick with which and a mallet the types 
are blocked up in the forms. 

Galley ia a long case in which the matter is placed in columna, 
and pulled in proofs, 

Rack, a frame in which cases not in use are placed. 

Batter ; when the face of a letter is broken, it is battered ; 
when a person goes a-drinking, he “ goes on the batter.” 
Qui; — a journeyman is discharged, he has the qui (i.c. 

ietus. 3 

Bar of the press, that which the pressman lays hold of to 
pull an impression. 

Register, one page backing-exactly on the other. 

Embraces, used to join two or more lines together. 

Full-token, two hundred and fifty sheets of paper. 

Biatier revised, impressions a second time examined. 

Chapel, the printers of one office when assembled. The Father 
is the presiding officer. 

Book-work, book printing. 

Job, printing small bills, &c. 

To make up is to arrange the 

Locked-up ; to lock-up is to wedge the types into the frame or 
chase. 

fo get in, is to make room for an omission. 

Cross rulcs divide advertisements. 

To make even is when more than one printer is: composing 
the same paragraph, to make the respective sentences or 
parts join ia order, ‘ 

Form, the matter, or combined types, from wiaich one side of 
a paper is-printed. 

Fount, an assortment of type of one size. 

Distribute, to replace the letter in the cases. 

— blurred and black printing, caused by using too much 

nk. 

Friars, when too little ink is issued, and the print.looks grey. 

Leaded is when the print is light and open, teads being put 
between thelines. 

Beat, to ink, or beat the type with balls. 

The lever, the purchase of the press. 


Double, is a successive repetion of a clause or word. 

Out, a word or clause omitted 

Frames are stands on which the cases are placed. 

To lay-up, to wash and clear the type for distribution. 

Heap, the whole of the paper for one impression. 

Bank, the table on which the heap is placed. 

Light-house, the public-house that gives credit. 

To impose is to arrange the pages in type. 

Heil, the box for worn-out type to be thrown into. 

Devil, the errand-boy of:a printing-office. 

Stone, a stone tabie or slab on which the types are locked-up. 

Coffin, that wooden part of a press which receives the stone 
on which the form is laid. 

Fat, the blanks or absence of letter-press at the ends of yerses 
or other matter, every short line paying the printer ds well 
as a long one; also, blank pages in a book, which are 
charged as full. 

Pic, types deranged or confusedly mixed. 


The following are amongst the Toasts given on the above 

occasion: - : 

Prosperity to the LiverPoot TyroGrAPHic SoclzTy,—may 
its laws ever be composed in equity, corrected with judgment, 

revised with care, and distributed without partiality. 

May the members of our profession ever be so quoinedin unity, 
and locked-up in friendship, as to be enabled, at all times, to 
plane down any attempts to impose on their rights, or to 
batter their privileges. / 

The respectable Master Printers of Liverpool,—may their un- 
wearied exertions towards the perfection of the Art, receive 
corresponding tokens of approbration from an enlightened 
public. . 

Reformation of taste to those who employ the “ Dying Speech” 
Printers to spot the King’s English; and “ barbarously mur- 
der” the Typographic Art, melancholy proofs of which daily 
disgrace the walls of our town. 

A speedy extermination of rats. 

The memory of our departed brethren,—whilst their forms 
are falling into pie, may we cherish the remembrance of 
their worth. 

May our asses never want a crib, nor our pigs a stye. 

The single double, and the double happy,—a favourite volume 
in sheets to the former, and many good impressions to the 
letter. 

The memory of John Guttemberg, the inventor of our art, 
and his contemporaries aud assistants. 

The memory of William Caxton, the first English printer. 

William Roscoe, Esq. author of Leo X., &c. &c. and the other 
patrons of fine printing in Liverpool. 

May the fount of Charity, like the widow's cruse of oil, never 

dry. 


run dry, 
England’s brightest gem, her ingenious artisans. 


Scientific Records. 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art ; nee occasionally, sin- 
soe Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
osophical, Botanical, Meteorological and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in 
a series through the volume. ] 


SEA-BATHING. 











—_- 
When a doctor fails in curing a complaint, if it be sum- 
mer time he sends his patient to the sea-side, and orders 
him to drink salt-water and bathe alternately, in other 
words, to brace the system one.day and relax it the next, 
and this upon a constitution which he has perhaps previ- 
ously racked with the fashionable compounds out of his 
own shop. It is for the doctors to explain what good can 
arise, either to invalids or persons in health, in the, taking 
of such a coarse purge two or three times a week. The 
generality of visitors seem to have no better reason for 
taking sea water, than that they cannot get it at home; 
and a few caricature the gencral notion, by bathing and 
drinking the water alternately within two hours. It is 


| also recommended to bathe before breakfast. Instead of 


the common plan, the writer of this article pursued the 
following one for six weeks: he took no salt-water or any 
medicine, and though not naturally ofa strong constitu- 
tion, he bathed every day in the week without ever being 
starved; but then he never staid in the water more than 
two or three minutes at a time as the chief benefit of sea- 
bathing is in the bracing shock ; he took a walk before, so 
as to get moderately warm, and another after, and he al- 
ways bathed about the warmest part of the day, because 
the state of the air then was sure to prevent any starv- 
ing sensation afterwards. Bruce says in his.travels,. that 
in the hot climates he could gratify himself by plunging 
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; sweat, and therefore no chill ensued. The thermometer 
proves that the air all the year. round’ isthe coldest at sun- 
rise, and yet the early morning bather in this climate leaves 
a warm bed to stay in the water ten or twenty minutes 
and gets completely starved, which he never recovers per - 
kaps the rest of the day; he is sleepy after dinner, and is 
among the first to move for a little fire in the evening. — 
During the whole of the six weeks, the writer of this article 
never felt any disagreeable sensation frem bathing, and 
was certainly heartier at the end of the time, but perhaps 
a shower-bath at home would have had the same effect as 
far as mere bathing went; and after all that has been said 
about the benefit of sea-bathing, it is most likely that the 
secret lies in the healthy state of the spirits, arising from 
the novelty of the scene, change of amusements, and 


agreeable company. 


The Bouquet. 


“‘T have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing of my own but the thread that ties them.” 
MONTAIGNE. 
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MICRO.COSMOGRAPAHIE; or, a Piece of the 
WORLD DISCOVERED; in ESSAYES, and 
CHARACTERS. By Dr. JNo. EARLE. The 
Eighth Edition. London: printed by R. D for 
P.C. 1664. 


(CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.] 





5. A MERE DULL’ Puysictay, his practice 
is some businesse at Bed sides, and his specu- 
lation an Vrinall. He is distinguisht from 
an Emperick, by a round velvet cap, and 
Doctors-Gown, yet no man takes degrees 
more superfluously, for he is a Doctor how- 
soever. He is sworn to Galen. and Hypo+ 
crates, as Vniversitie men to their statutes, 
though they never saw them, and his dis- 
course is all Aphorismes, though his reading 
be onely Alexis of Piemont, or the Regiment 
of Health. The best Cure he hath done, is 
upon his own-purse, which frem a lean sick- 
linesse he hath made lusty and in flesh. His 
learning consists much in reckoning’ up the 
hard names of diseases, and the superscrib- 
tions of Gally-Pois in his Apothecaries 
Shoppe, which are rankt in his Shelves, and 
the Doctors memory. He is indeed onely 
languag'd in diseases, and speakes Greeke 
many times when he knows not. If he have 
been but a by-stander at ‘some desperate re- 
coverie, he is slandered with it, though he be 
guiltlesse ; and this breeds his reputation, and 
that his practice; for his skill: is.‘meerly 
opinion. Of all odours he likes best: the 
smell ef Vrine, and holds Vespasians. rule, 
that no gaine is unsavory. If you send this 
once to him, you must resolve to be'sicke 
howsoever, for he will never leave examining 
your Water till he have shakt it into: a dis- 
ease. Then followes a writ to his Drugger 
in a strange tongue which he understands 
though he cannot conster. If he see.you 
himselfe, his presence is the worst visitation: 
for if he cannot heale your sicknesse, he'will 





into the coldest water with impunity, because on. comin 
out his skin was again immediately covered with pearls af 


be sure to helpe it. He translates his Apo- 
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thecaries Shop into your Chamber, and the 
very windowes and benches must take Phy- 
sicke. He tels you your maladie in Greeke, 
though it be but a cold, or head-ach: which 
by. good endeavour and diligence he may 
bring to some moment indeed: His most un- 
faithfull act is, that he leaves a man gasping, 
and his pretence is death, and he hath a quar- 
rell and must not meet, but his fear is, lest 
the Carkasse should bleed. Anatomies and 
ether spectacles of Mortalitie have hardned 
him, and he is no more struck with a Funeral] 
than a Grave-maker. Noblemen use him for 
a director of their stomacks, and Ladies for 
wantonnesse, especially if he be a proper 
man. If he be single, he is in league with 
his she-Apothecarie, and because it is the 
Physician, the husband is patient. 1f he have 
leisure to be idle (that-is to study) he hath 
a snatch at Aloumy, and is sicke of the Phi- 
losophers stone, a disease uncurable, but by 
an abundant Phlebotomy of the purse. His 
two main opposites are a Mountebank and a 
good Woman, and he never shewes his learn- 
ing so much as in an invective against them 
and iheir boxes. In conclusion he is sucking 
consunption himself, and a very brother to 
the wormes, for they are both ingendred out 
of mans corruption. 

6. A meer Empty Wir is like one that 
spends on the stock without any revenues 
coming in, and will shortly be no wit.at all, 
for learning is the fewell to the fire of wit, 
which if it wants this feeding eats out it selfe. 
A goed conceit or ‘two bates of such a man, 
and makes a sensible weakning in him, and 
his braine recovers it not a year after. The 
rest of him are ‘bubbles .and flashes, darted 
out on the suddea, which if you.take them 
while they are warme may be laught at; if 
they coole, are nothing. He-speaks best on 
the present apprehension, for Meditation 
stupifies him, and the more.he is in travell, 
the lesse he brings forth. His things come 
off then, as in a nauseating,stomacke, where 
there is nothing to cast upistfaines, and con- 
vulsions, and some astonisiing bumbast, 
which men. onely, till they understand, are 
scar'd with. A verse or some.such worke he 
may sometimes get up to, but seldom above 
the stature of an Epigram, and that with 
some reliefe out of Mariiall, which is the 
ordinary companion of his pocket,.and he 
reads him as he-were inspir’'d. Such men are 
commonly the trifling things of the World, 
good to make merry the company, and whome 
onely men have to do withall, when they have 
nothing to doe, and none are lesse their 
friends, then who are most their company. 
Here they vent themselves pver a cup some- 











THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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what more lastingly, all their words goe for 
jests, and all their jests for nothing. They 
are nimble in the fancy of some ridiculous 
thing, and reasonable good in the expression. 
Nothing stops a jest when it is coming, 
neither friends, nor danger, but it must ont 
howsoever, though their bloud come out 
after, and then they emphatically raile and 
are emphatically beaten, and commonly are 
men reasonable familiar to this. Briefly they 
are such whose life is but to laugh, and be 
laughed at: and onely. wits in jest, and fooles 


in earnest. 
[Zo be continued.] 


—> >> <2 


THE STATE OF JOHN BULL’S AFFAIRS. 


te 

The following admirable piece of humour is attsihuted 
to the pen of Sir Walter Scott. Its allusions will be rea- 
dily understood by those who are at.all conversant with 
what has ‘been passing in Europe for:the last few years ; 
and we are much pleased that even the political allusions 
are not of such a nature as to render it inadmissible into 
the Kaleidoscope : 

‘6 Dear Mr. Journalist—To save Jong introductions, be 
leased to know, that I am the same John Bull, of whom 
ir Humphrey Polesworth Jong ago wrote a much-es- 

teemed history. But little’did honest Sir Numps dream 
of what was to befal this neighbourhood after he was dead 
and gone, or how often I should have to repeat ‘his fa- 
yourite proverb, ‘ Law is a bottomless pit.” I have been 
in that pit and out of it half a dozen-times since his day, 
and now I gm in such a pane. at the thought of an- 
other dip into it, that 1 cannot help applying to you, Sir, 
as-a judicious-man, for eome of that counsel whieh ‘you 
weekly bestow on public:men-and matters. As-they never 
appear. nuch:to-mind you, J am sure.you:had better /be- 
stow a little of your wisdom on a lexed individual-like 
aap laps deast Rank — the — 

ou know very well that my principal shop is.one.of | 

best situated in the neighbouthood: and in ton so for 
this many a day; I-have got-two othexs besides—one 3 
sort of a beck shop, which looks into a steep lane to the 
north of my principal:messuage, a queer sort-of a place it 
was in former days, very-inconvenient to my shop, 
-being under the same roof, but possessed by a set of -poor 
» who were perpetually quarrelling with my le. 

They drove a petty trade‘in * aqua vite,’ oatmeal, Gul: 
phur, and ‘huxtry wares, and were monstrously apt 
to pay their debts in old iron. Since a fortunate tight of 
inheritance threw the place into my hands, matters are 
much mended ; we are all under the.same eam 
the-back shop is wonderfully 


have no brawls whatever, 
brushed UP» and the occupants : e a civil, decent, 
neighbourly.sort of people. ‘Then I havea third shop onthe 


other side of the navigable canal, very fine premises in- 
Sent cuts of wekusbengh- “A five high-epiited. tage: 
lent vaults of usquebaugh. A fine high-spirited, light- 
hearted sort of geniuses.are the folks that ee there, aa 
that they are wilful.and frolicksome,.and the dis- 
tance.makes it hard for me to manage.them ; :but on the 
whole, I see none.of my neighbours whose situation in.the 
world. is more comfortable than mine, yet:I-have my troy 
bles, Mr. Journalist, and those which press me at-present 
are of a whimsical complexion. 

‘6 You are to know, ‘Sir, that my affairs are managediby 
avhead of the: house, who has the usual power to employ 
the company’s firm, go tolaw in their name, make com- 
positions, But he cannot touch the funds of 
the house without the consent of the younger . 
have-thus a complete check upon any irr ity ; andso 
advantageous have I found this balance of management, 
that I am, perhaps, a little too apt:to despise those who 
carry on business.on any other principles. But, indeed, I 
believe it was, till some time ago, the general mode of con- 
ducting business in the whole neighbourhood, until 
heads of some establishments made encroachments, and in 
‘many.cases turned the junior partners out of the firm, .or 
retained them. only as clerks.and shop-boys. 

‘¢Phis .was especially the case in Louis: Baboon’s . fa- 
mily, till some-five and twenty or-thirty years since, when 
the clerks and underlings took heart of grace, and asserted 





their right to be consulted in the management. If they 
had stopped here, it had been well; but instead of the 
example which I had set them on a similar occasion, they 
threw the head of the house (a very sort of a man) 
down stairs, and the house itself out of the window, hired 
the organist to play uptails all, and sallied out, bludgeon 
in hand, to set at liberty, as = it, all the cl in 
the neighbourhood, and chop down all the leading part- 
ners. ‘To law we went (myself amongst others, Mr. 
Journalist) and many a weary term we had of it in West- 
minster Hall, for more than twerty years. Never was the 
noble uncertainty of the law _ ed to more advantage. 
The dispute took -alternately e colours of the rain- 
bow, and the parties were so jostled to and fro, that no- 
body knew which hand to turn to. At last the manage- 
ment of the Baboon matters fell entirely into the hands of 
a little dapper fellow, called Nicholas, who had been bred 
an Attorney’s clerk, in old Louis’s service, and a clever 
fellow he was. Out of the eounting-room he thricked the 
insurgent partners (who had brought him in there) took all 
into his own hands, and being a very devil at managing a 
law-suit, he had executions at one time or other at every 
house in the neighbourhood 3 my own—attacked 
= and cash—rummaged the till—and destroyed the 
ledgers and bill-book. I was particularly vexed at the in- 
roads he madeon my good quiet neighbour, Lord Strutt, 
aman, who, if you would give *.im leave, woutd sit with 
as in his mouth al] the day long, pay wae thing in 
gold and silver, never look at any part.of the bill but the 
sum total; avery jewel toacustomer. Assuch I stood up 
for him, and when Nicholas wanted to pop his brother 
Joe into the management of Strutt’s house, without the 
leave of the-paxtners-—‘ hold @ bit,’ said I, ‘ you.must law 
and claw before John Bull will see his old peighbour 
robbed and plundered before his face.” And so to law we 
went more fiercely than ever; and though [had one of the 
best Attornies that ever wrote court band, to manage that 
part of the law-suit, and cone he gained me several 
verdicts, yet many a fair Pound id it cost me, Mr. Jour- 
nalist, ere I got the vile little fellow ejected from the pre- 
mises. Nay, I don’t know that ever I should be able to 
manage it, but that Nicholas, like the pitcher that went too 
often to the well, got too venturous, and en in.a.most 
bloody row with Mr. Saunders, the Russian Merchant ; 
and though he licked him in the first two or three rounds, 
yet at length Saunders, who is a large hulking fellow, 
came down a top of Nick, with all his weight, and as he 
fell into the fire in Saunders’s counting-room, jit was a 
signal-for all, and sundry, to be on his jacket so.soon as 
they smelled the singing. .Corporal Kanisberg, who had 
become his .game-keeper, Squire South, who had given 
him a daughter in marriage, even his » Nick 
Troy, who had been his errand boy, were all down on his 
tibby at once. But although with my help, they drove 
him out of Westminster : and Louis Baboon’s fre 
mises at once,.and placed .a second Louis, a brother of him 
who had.suffered at the commencement of the row, at the 
head of that establishment, yet, though Nicholas was thus 
tilted out of the saddle, Saunders (who piques himself 
on doing things in a a> cen way) and Squire 
South (who as I said befote, was Nick’s father-in-law) 
insisted he should-be at liberty to use the same firm as 
before, and set him up with a handsome stock in trade, of 
awls and old shoes, in a cobler’s stall, —— to the 
splendid premises he had so lately occupied. ‘There was 
more generosity than prudence. in this arrangement ; for 
before Louis, who is something old and gouty. had half 
settled his affairs, in whips your Master-Nicholas, trundles 
himself up, and Lonis down stairs, and.so we went to law 
: ay more briskly than ever. Luckily this was but a 
ort job. My Attorney, Mr. Arthur, whom-I mentioned 
before, settled matters in a single pleading—got a verdict 
with costs; and Nicholas, instead of being restored to his 
cobler’s stall, was sent.to the Fleet prison, where he died, 
after having spent a few unhappy years.in squabbling with 
the turnkey. 
‘*] was sorry for the poor devil, as is my nature on 
such cohesion: ‘oan; after all, we were best rid of him, 
and, good easy man that I was, I thought, that after 


who | so much stireng work, we might live fora few years 


like loving neighbours, under our vines and fig-trees and 
so-forth, and have time to look a little into our own affairs, 
whieh (I, speak for one) were.thrown rather into confusion 
by this long law-suit. But we are not yet come so far, 
it seems, as rest and be thankful.—Another cursed job 


the | has been brought out in the neighbourhood, of which I 


will endeavour to give you some’ lo : 

*¢ You must know that after the great law-suit was 
ended, four of my principal neighbours formed a sort of 
dub, a Bible Society they called it, though I believe the 

ible had little to do with the matter, , which .was to meet 
weekly, and oftener, if necessary, at the Crown Inn. 
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These were Mr. Saunders, who has ridden the forehorse 
ever since Nicholas fell into his counting-room fire (which 
by the way, burned a good part of Saunders’s premises) 
Squire South, Corporal Kenisberg, and J.ouis Baboon. 
«And John,” said they to me, * yon wili make one >?’ 
But I declared off, for I jeafousied that these gentry being 
all heads and managing partners in their several concerns, 
had an eye fo the maintenanée and extension of their own 
arbitrary authority over all their subordinates, and had 
settled to stick by each other through thick and thin, to 
keep down those who, after all, as they pay the piper, 
have, I think, some right to chuse the tune. i thanked 
them civilly, however, and said in the way of apology, 
€hat my constitution, of which I have been always par- 
ticularly careful, did not permit me to attend these 
meetings. 
“I own I did not think this Bible Society was like to 
do much good ; buat having no fancy to intermeddle with 
my neighbour’s affairs, I sat myself down serfotsly to 
arrange my own, which, in course of my long law-suit, 
had fallen into some confusion. In fact, I found, what 
with accounts to be paid, bills to be calledin, goods hang- 
img on hand, or rottitig in the watchouse, complaints 
from. my farmers of bad season and lost markets, ahd 
wWurmurs among my setvants, that it reqaired the utmost 
retrenchment, even on my comforts and my charities, and 
the accurate attention to both sides of a shilling, before 
partitig with it, to enable me to maintain my credit as a 
merchant and housekeeper, in a style becoming my 
situation. 
‘+ But we have all been thrown back by an unlucky 
affair in néighbour Strutt’s family. After the end of the 
reat law-suit, when the old head of the firm, who liad 
fen Kidnapped iy the little Nicholas I told you of, was 
restored to his own place, he would needs take the same 
absolute sway in the counting-house which he had en- 
joyed before. But the younger partners objected to this, 
Porink reasonably enough. They alleged that, after he 
had suffered himself to be humbugged by Nicholas, and 
sent to a spunging-house, they had takeu upon themselves 
the management of the affairs of the concern, and, with 
my assistance, at length brought the law-suit to an ho- 
nourable- conclusion ; and that, therefore, it was the 
height of injustice to expel them from the management, 
now that quiet times were come round. And, indeed, to 
speak my own opinion, as I judged the head partner, 
tego, was too ambitious and selfish in grasping at more 
wer than he could make use of, so I think these young 
ellows did not altogether consult their own establishment, 
in wishing to skin hiar so close as to leave him little more 
than the empty honour of hearing his name stand first in 
the firm. This, however, was their own affair, not mine 
and to work they wept pat devil—pull baker—til 
the watchmen, whom Diego had forgot to pay their 
day’s wages, broke into the counting-room to help the 
youtiget patthers, and to put matters on a new footing, 
in which the whole management of every kind was vested 
in them, leaving Diego only the privilege of sitting in the 
counting-house on 2 high three-legged stool, with a cocked 
hat on his head, but without power so much as to look 
into the ledger; while the junior partners, who tran- 
sacted the whole business, were accommodated with red 
night-caps, arid affected an odd humour of going without 
their shirts, as the rdscals who began the great general 
law-suit used to go without their breeches. Most people 
think they would have turned Diego out to graze entirely; 
but there were a sort of people about the house, who were 
s0 much habituated to see him on the three-legged stool, 
and wearing the cock ed hat, that it was thought they could 
hardly have been brougitt to submit to any direction to 
which these august symbols were not annexed. Besides, 
the foepen had a great deal to say with some of the 
household, and the younger partners had imprudently 
enough stopped his salary, and withheld his tithe-pig, so 
that he was a determined enemy to the new of ma- 
nagement, and talked of nothing else but restoring Don 
Diego to his plenitude of power. [In short, the family 
fell at variance among themiselves; and though the new 
managers put the best face on it they could, it was im- 
pessible to hide from their neighbeurs that the hoyse was 
more than once actually on fire. : 
** Now, Sir, I was very sorry for all this. I cannot sa 
I approved of my neighbour’s new arrangements. { 
always thought the cocked hat a decent dress on Ex- 
change ; and for gentlemen to go without shirts or breeches 
(unless they belong to the Celtic Society) I hold to be 
acting no hero. So, though I should not approve of my 
head partners wearing a hat like Mr. Saunders’, or the Cor- 
poral’s, or Squire South’s, which are cut on the mould of 
Ancient Pistois, yet I- not only permit him to have one 


partners (very smart clever fellows, I assure you) who 


self a party to his law-suit. \ 
see such a pretty spirit as that which the Strutts have 
lately shown, put down by old Louis, and his assertions of 
legitimate rights—and they put it to me, how I should 
like to be 
robbers were breaking my door, without having any one 
stir to m 


up order among the ets Og gentry. When he lays 
about him needlessly or rashly, I know how to check hin. 
¢¢ But though this is mine own practice, Mr. Journalist, 

I hold that every man has a right to dress as ne pleases ; 
and so long as he pays his bills regularly, and acts as 
a good neighbour, 4 shall, for me, have it at his own 
leasure what to put on his head, or wherewithal to cover 
is bottom. But my neighbours view the thing very 
differently. 
“© The radical changes in the management of Strutt’s 
affairs, failed not to attract the notice of thc Bible Society, 
who, taking it upon them as a matter in which they were 
nearly interested, sent a solemn message to the Strutts, 
desiring them to replace Don Diego, in the privileges ap- 
pertaining to the three-footed stool and the cocked hat of 
a head partner, and a ruler of the longer size by way of 


I always have, and always will, maintain my own head 
partner in his own just prerogative, yet really, Mr. Jour- 
nalist, I see no business that either I or these Biblical 
Gentlemen have to impose upon others the form of doing 
business, which we have found most convenient in the 
Bull family ; and, accordingly, I despatched Mr. Arthur, 
my attorney, to enter my protest against the measure, and 
to expostulate with them on the injustice of going to law 
with the Strutts on what concerned them not, and to offer 
my own services as referee to bring about an amicable 
compromise; and certainly, if ever faith is, on any occa- 
sion, to be placed in ah attorney, it is when he advises 
you not to go to law. But these gentlerten were too much 
fixed in their own opinions to be altered by the remon- 
stratices of Mr. Arthur, although he be one of the elever- 
est attorneys who ever lived, and an honest man into the 
bargain. And so they settled, that, with their full coun- 
tenance and robation, Louis Baboon should raisé a 
suit against the house of Strutt and Co. and the action has 
been entered accordingly, Counsel are retained, ard the 
case is put out for fiat 

** Now, Sir, in this unfortunate dispute amonest neigh- 
bours, I would be willing to do my duty, could I but ae- 
carately discover how tar that duty extends. I am always 
in the habit of taking the advice of the younger partners 
of our mercantile house on such occasions, and I find that, 
as usual they ate vety much divided in opinion. I say, 
as usual, for it is very rarely that they are unanimous, 
even in the most common topics; and, to say the truth, I 
am pleased it should be so; since I have an opportunity of 
hearing every subject discussed to the bettem. 
‘© The majority of these junior partners, who consist of 
the same individuals who so strongly urged the supporting 
the Strutts against Nicholas, are now much against my 
bécoming a party to this new law-suit brought against 
them by Louis. They admitted that the interference of 
the latter with his neighbour’s internal arrangements was 
altogether unjustifiable ; but they urged that if the Strutts 
had not been utterly a, ear they might have averted 
this crisis by such an alteration in their arrangements as 
would at once have satisfied Louis, and been better for 
themselves; and although they thought that Strutt and 
Co. (for Diego, his three-cocked hat and high stool, has 
been wheeled into the coal-hole as a piece of useless lum- 
ber) were entitled to resist even the most obvious improve- 
ment at the hands of Louis Baboon ; with respect to their 
call upon us for assistance, that must, in a great measure, 
depend upon showing that their law-suit was not only 
just, but necessary and unavoidable—for, admitting, in its 
full extent, their title to make good their right to the 
farthest iota by their own power, it did not appear that 
they were intitled to involve third parties in their quarrel, 
if they themselves could get out of it by the sacrifice of 
punctilio. A man assaulted by robbers has a right to the 
assistance of every passenger; but, if he be engaged in a 
duel, on account of a point of honour, it does not seem 
that third parties are equally called upon to commit them- 
selves. And, therefore, since neither party would listen 
to our friendly advise, these honest gentlemen thought the 
best thing I could do was to look on and see fair play, 
taning care in the mean time not to have my pockets 
picked. 

*¢ On the other hand, there are several of the Company’s 


would have me bristle up on Strutt’s part, and make my- 
It isa shame, they say, to 


hollooing myself hoarse for assistance, when 


assistance. 


‘6 Really, Mr. Journalist, I scarce know what to say to 


traficheon, or to stand by the consequences. Now, though- 


my neighbourhood; for since I could write man, John 
Bull, with his blunderbuss, was always ‘nore ready at the 
cry of * watch,’ than the Charlie with his rattle, On the 
other hand, it is not holding up my hand willdo. IT know 
by sad experience, I must thrust them deep into my 
pockets ; and, to say truth, I cannot find so mach there 
as I used todo. My money is become like a wild colt—I 
must herd it into a corner before I can catch it. Besides, 
Mr. Journalist, I was joe beginning to let out a reet, as 
my dear boy, Jack, calls it, after a/l my rewenchments. 
I had just settled to allow myself the use ef the buggy 
once more, a decent pot of double ale after dinner, and 
was thinking of clearing out my drawing-room, and 
having another foot-boy. But all those indulgences nrust 
be given up, if I go into Westminster-hall again, and 
Heaven knows when I may have the gocd luck to get cut 
of it. The last law-suit, which was only to have lasted a 
winter or two, in fact was drawn cut to twenty years. 

Now, Sir, though my servants and partneis are honest 
men enough, yet I know in their hearts they are a little 
partial—the one party of them to the cocked hat, and thc 
other te the red night-cap. No one so ready to go to lew 
in behalf of Diego as the first class ;. none so full of doubts 
and fears as the other. Now they have changed hands, 
aud the former gentlefolks see all the dargers of a law- 
suit, to which the latter shut their eyes. J would fain 
have your advice, as an impartial person, what F ought to 
do, and especially on these two points: Whether you 
think the having a fair excuse for going to law, if a man 
chuse,; obliges him to do so whether he has money to carry 
on a law-suit or no? Secondly, if you see a neighbour 
falling from the top of his house, whether you are obliged, 
by Christian charity and neighbourly love, to place your 
own person below him, so as to give some chance of inter 
cepting his fall, at the risk of yourself receiving such a 
damnable squelch, that you will never be your own man 
again ? 

** If you cannot answer these queries yourself, you may 
publish them in your paper for the consideration of the 
learned.—-Your obedient servant, 

“JOHN BULL.” 


Correspondence. 
ON PUNCTUATION. 


—e 


TO THE EDITOR. 











Srr,—Your interesting miscellany appears to me a suit- 
able mediym through which to convey a hint on the sub- 
ject of punctuation. Being in the habit of instructing 
youth in the elementary parts of the English language, I 
generally make use of Mr. Lindley Murray’s works, which 
I apprehend are adopted in most schools in this nation, 
and which I think excellent; yet there is in them one 
strange anomaly which I cannct account for. What I 
allude to is respecting reldtive proportions of time to be ob- 
served at the points. 

Mr. M. in-his English Spelling Book gives the follow- 
ing directions: 

*¢ The learner should stop, 


‘*At the comma, till he could count one; 
At the semicolon, - = « = = = two; 
Atthecolon, - - - - - «- « three; 
At the period, - - - - + = ~ four;” 


The above corresponds with the old spelling-books by 
Markham, Dyche, &c. and I believe is eonformable to 
the practice of the best and most correct speakers and 
readers. But Mr. M. in his 12mo. grammar, as also in 
his abridgment of the same, says: ** The comma repre- 
sents the shortest pause; the semicolon, a pause double 
that of the comma; the colon, double that of the semi- 
colon ; and the period, double that of the colon.” 

Now, according to this last account, we are to stop at a 
colon while we could count one, two, three, four; and at a 
period till we could count one, two, three, four, five, six, 
seven, eight. As I cannot persuade myself that such very 
long pauses are consistent with propriety of pronunciation, 
perhaps some of your numerous readers will have the 
goodness to inform me whether the arithmetical proportion 
of time, according to the spelling-book—or the geometri« 
eal proportion, according to the grammar, be the more 
correct ? J.I.S. 








in it, and to hold the paper ruler in his hands for keeping 





XUM 


all this. It goes to my heart, that I should lose, in my 
old days, the character of general redresser of wrongs in 


Liverpool, July 16, 1823. 
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The Drama. 


LIVERPOOL DRAMATIC REGISTER. 
—_— 


* All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players.” 
July 21, Monday,—Rob Roy; and the Review. 
22, Tuesday,—Guy Mannering; with Simpson and Co, 
23, Wednesday,—Soldier’s Daughter; Matrimony; and 
the Libertine—benefit of Miss Smithson, 
24, Thursday,—The Antiquary; with the Irishman 


ndon. 
25, Friday,—Man and Wife; the Irish Tutor; and No 
- Song no Supper—benefit of Mr. Webb. 


Custom having rendered it necessary for our man 
visit the metropolis, for the purpose of gleaning from 

e great 
or pases we shall probably be ed —- for 
presuming to im arrangements sanctioned by usage, 
and, doubtless, aie iciously annie aé circumstances would 
admit. Abstractedly, such objections are certainly spe- 
cious enough, but we must not be intimidated ys Pipe 
plausible salvos for managerial frailty; nor should our 
purposes be shaken by the anticipation of any adverse 
reasoning, mach less that founded on what some may 
conceive the premature agitation of this somewhat delicate 
topic. What attractions may be reserved for us we have no 
opportunity of kiowing; but we do happen to be acquainted 
with those hitherto employed to allure us to the theatre, and 
on them we may surely venture an opinion. True itis that 

‘Mr. Melrose and Miss Hallande, two distinguished vocal- 
ists, were last week introduced on our boards, to fill up 
the chasm occasioned by e termination of some of those 
star-engagements, whi e followed each other in such 
abundant succession up to the present period of the season. 
True it is that these engagements have been humerous, 
and of varied qualifications, good, bad, and indifferent ; 
hor is it less true that they were made with a view rather 
to guantity than quality. The man cannot conceal 
this obvious fact, and apologise for it by annouyting Mr. 
or Mrs. or Miss such gn one;** FOR A LIMITED PERIOD.” 
“Phere are indoad _— of - ‘annual ~— nad whose 
company we very well: dispense, but who possess 
a rey Re ora as it is —" oo _—— 
e€ome @ given time a only ; 
added, perhaps, to the is tification’ of seeing their 
wrames printed m good round capitals, at the head of 
the bills. During the next vacation, we would really 
recommend the managers to furnish us with scene- 
shifters, and box-k and bill-deliverers, with all the 
ct cetera of their establishment, from London; due care 
being taken to serve them up with sufficient *‘ pomp and 
circumstance.” 

Mr. Melrose and Mise Hallande being singers, or at 
least professing to be such, seem quite determihed to be 
nothing else ; though’ we are not aware of any teason why 
this. class of stage: proficients should not exhibit some 
symptoms of possessing common sense, when a character 
3s given to them, however little they may feel disposed to 
** assume a virtue they have not,” or will not’ have. 
Whatever this lady and gentleman may think on the sub- 

“ject, they maybe assured an audience expect something 
more of Francis Osbaldiston and Diana Vernon, than the 
mellifluous harmony of sweet sounds; if they do not, Sir 
Walter has written to trifling purpose, except his own 


Vag 5 ae : ‘ 

Mr. *Vandethoff’s Rob Roy is a bold vigorous per- 
formance, evincing the most consummate knowledge of 
his art and of his author, arid chatacterised by that chaste 
declamation and powerful feeling of which he i perfectly 
master. Browne’s Dougal is, however, more decidedly 
** the creature”’ we read of in the novel than any other of the 
whole dramatis persone, not even excepting Mrs. M‘Gib- 
bon’s Helen Macgregor, which yields not one iota to either 
her Meg Merrilies or ip .we each very different in all save 
excellence. Rashleigh Osbeldiston has a good represen- 
tative in the person of Mr. Bass, towards whom we are 
eertainly charitably inclined, ne that the urgent 
necessities of the theatre have forced him to become the 
unwilling executioner of his own fair fame. ‘* The rotten 
state of Denmark’’ owes this gentleman much, for he has 
«* done them some service, and they know it.” 

Bailie Nichol Jarvie was most villanously mal-treated 
**on Monday July 21,’? by Mr,.Meadows; who nor 
Jooked the part, spoke the part, nor did any thing worthy 
himself or the part, eet oni the part. He isagentleman 
possessing considerable capabilities, though by no means 
capable of doing every thing; a truth of which he is pro- 





bebly ere this convinced. Dominie Sampson, the follow- 
ing night, retrieved his character with ourselves and with 
the audience. Liston, of whom it may be said that * his 


theatres there whatever may be considered rare” 





face is h &‘fortune,” never excited our risible faculties more 
copeny. We do not mean.to say, the Dominie Sampson of. 

r. Meadows may vie :with'that of Mr. Liston: but we 
laughed as heartily and as much at the one, as we recol- 
lect doing at the other. 


— and Co. unexceptionably the bestfarce produced 
here years past, was for the seventh time on 
Tuesday ; with an improved, and not animprove altera- 
tion in the cast. On 


c nally, ‘Mr. Browne personated Mr. 
Simpson, and we think with considerably greater spirit 


ai and effect than. Mr. Meadows, the Mr. Simpson of Tues- 


day evening. We had pi y seen Mra. Aldridge 
enact the jealous, fretful, loving, doubting, fearin; » hoping 
Mrs. Simpson, and with that pleasure she m_ fai 
of eliciting; but it were an insult to her not to award 
the palat to Miss Smithson, whose Mrs. Simpson we 
shall assuredly see again on Tuesday next, for which 
occasion’ we are glad:to ive its repetition advertised. 
Mr. Bass now rarely er po-cuppens dhe hero, or 
first or second of a farce; for which he hath very likely 
most efficient reasons. Of this one thing, however, let 
him take assurance: such parts as Mr. Bromley will con- 
fer im infinitely more lasting reputation than his 
Pythias, Iago, Romeo, Edgar, é 

familiar with. The benefits of Miss Smithson and Mr. 
Webb, were two more disgraceful proofs of how useless are 
personal charms or professional abilities, in the absence 
of a connexion. T 


ough nor stale nor flat, they were 
truly unprofitable; leaving those who h to be bene- 
fitted by them, little more than the satisfaction of having 


performed upwards of a fortnight tor—appiause. 


July 28. 'HE CouNCIL oF TEX. 
Eee 
LIVERPOOL THEATRE,—MRS. M’GIBBON. 

ee oo 4 


We have just received some dramatical strictures upon 
the performance of the Antiquary last week. We are na- 
turally much more disposed, at all times, to bestow praise 
where it is due, than to inflict castigation even where it is 
merited ; and it is for this reason that we conféss ourselves 
deficient in the stoicism and. constitutional phlegm which 
is the boast and glory of the rigid critic. Our present cor- 
respondent, who signs himself ** The Treunk-maker in the 
Upper Gallery,” from what we have said will easily divine 
our motive for declining one moiety of his letter, and in- 
serting the remainder. In all that he has said in favour 


of Mrs. M‘Gibbon we entirely concur; and it affords us 


considerable satisfaction to bear the following testimony to 
her merits. —Edit. Kal. 

‘ss The character, however, which was by far the most 
ably supported, and which, in fact, I have no hesitation in 
d ing, in my opinion, perfect, is that of old Elspeth 
(Mrs. M‘Gibbon ;) but description can do it no justice—it 
ought to be seen; and those who go to see it, should, half 
an hour before, have read the of the novel here repre- 


sented : her form bent double with age; her shrivelled 
face; her ied head and hands her voice and manner ; 
her dress hout, down to the very sh brought 
the original te. One point, and a great one it is, 
she in perfection, that she never forgets herself, 


but as long as she is on the stage, is the character she re- 
resents. Where all is so it is difficult to point out 
uties; but one of the things that struck me most, was, 
when she searches her pocket for the ring, which Lord 
Glenallan shows her upon his finger, and finds only the 
— which contained it. I am sorry, however, to say the 
audience seemed, few of them at least, to know or value 
the excellence before them : ’tis true they were few, sadly 
few in number, and not generally of that class who could 
appreciate what they saw; for myself, I confess my atten- 
tion was too much taken up in admiring, to allow me to 
applaud, otherwise than by attention, in reality the best 
1 manga but, for the sake of the actress, I was sorry she 
did not receive some of those thunders which are generally 
considered so gratifying, and are most usually resorted to 
by the audience.” ; 
——— 


Eo Correspondents. 


The article ascribed to Sir Walter Scott, and inserted in our 
P pages, is of such a length as to interfere materially 
with other arrangements formed for this week’s Kaleido- 
scope. ‘ We had uot .met with this humorous article when 
the last number of the Kaleidoscope was published, of we 
should not have pledged ourselves to the insertion.of some 
communications which it has superseded, for the present. 














Tar Boveentan Exicma.—Our Kendal correspondent G. will 
éxcuse our giving the translation of this celebrated paradox, 
which we doin order to prevent expostulation from some 
of our readers.—“ To the ged’s manes, (lia Lelia Crispis, 
neither man, nor w » Nor her hrodite; neither girl, 





Nor young woman, nor old; nor chaste, nor uhchaste, nor 


& modest woman, but all these:—killed neither by hunger, 
nor steel, nor poizon, but by all these: rests neither in 


heaven, nor.on-the earth, nor in the waters, but every . 
where:—Lucius Agatho Priscius, neither her husband,. 


nor lover, nor friend; neither sorrowful, nor- joyful, nor 
weeping; certain and uncertain, to whom he rears this 
‘monument, neither erects her a temple nor a pyramid, 
nor a tomb, but al) these."—The work from which we 
have made ‘this extract adds, that in the MS. at Milan, 
instead of D.M. we find A.M. P.P. D. and at the end the 
following addition: . 
*« Hoc est sepulchrum, intus cadaver non haberis 
-- Hoc est cadaver sepulchrum extra non habens. 
Sed cadaver idem est et sepulchrum.” 


Which signifies, “This js the grave that has no’ corpse’ 


within; this is the corpse that has no grave without; but 
the corpse and the graye are the same.”—It may appear 
presumptuous in the editor of the Kaleidoscope to offer any 
opinion on a subject which has puzzled the most learned 
men of this and other countries; but if we cannot untie 


the.Gordian knot, we must cut it. We offer no confident + 


, hypothesis on the subject; but we venture to hazard an 
opinion, that the writer of this enigma was an inveterate 
wag, who has practised a literary hoax upon posterity, by. 
setting the learned world upon a wrong scent. In ether 
words, we are of opinion that the enigma, to borrow a nota- 
ble phrase, is ‘ali my eye and Betty Martin.” 

A friend of ours is of opinion that the true solution is Nature. 





Lrverroor APPRENTICES AND Macuaxics’ Linrarny.—Since we 


last published, we have been favoured with the following. 


books: 
From Charles Sidebotham, Esq.:—Lewis and Clarke's Travels 
in America, 4to, in excellent order and binding; 
England, 3 vols.. F 
From a Friend-—Garretson’s English Exercises; Murray's 
English Grammar; Holmes’s Geography and Astronomy ; 
History of England; Rational Catechism; Advice from a 
Mother to her Children, the Writing Scholar’s Companion ; 
the Exiles of Siberia; Alderson’s Orthographical Exercises ; 
one vol. of Poetry; the Preceptor, vol. second; Dugdale’s 
~ System of Geography; Adventures, vol. the 4th; Blount’s 
. Essays on several subjects. 
From Mr. Nicholson.—Chart of French nouns; four odd vo- 
lumes of French; four volumes of Pope’s Works. 


¢€% Amongst the books, &c. sometime since acknow! 
from Mr. there is very useful book, intitled 
** James Smith’s Panorama of Science and Art,” No.1 to 
12 inclusive, except No. 4, which we hope this intimation 
will be the means of supplying. 





Narourat Hisrory.—The letter of Zoologist, on the habits of 
the spider, is very acceptable. : 





We shall avail ourselves of the selections with which we have 
been favoured by A Subscriber from Manchester; one of 
whose favours we have appropriated. ‘ 





Leton WALDEGRAVe’s Niont Musines in our next. 





Compendium of the various Human Dispositions is rather too 
fanciful and hypothetical, but it may serve to amuse some 
of our readers. ‘ 





PuncTUATION.—The equivocal line “‘ Bduardum oceidere,” &c. 
- shall be noticed, together with some parallel cases, in our 
next. . 





Moutan Lrre.—In compliance with the suggestion of 4 
Reader, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne (post paid) we have caused 
a fac simile engraving to be prepared of the Musicus Ven- 


torum, as it is called in the Monthly Magazine. The de. ‘ 


scription and the diagram are reserved for our next. 





Letters or parcels not received, unless free of charge. 
= 


Printed, published, and sold, EVERY TUEsDar, by E. 
Sm1tH and Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpool. “ 

Sold also by J. Bywater andCo. Pcol-lane; Evans, Chegwin 
and Hall, Castle-st.; T.Smith, Paradise-st.; T. Warbrick, 
Public Library, Lime-st.; E. Willan, Bold-street; M. 
Smith, Tea-dealer and Stationer, Richmond-row; B. 
Gamage, 11, Clarence-street ; and J.:Lowthian, Li 
Ty, 119, St.James-st.; for ready moncy only. 
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